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ABSTRACT 

As the dispute over Kashmir broke out in 1947, a plebiscite of 
the people of the state offered a mutually acceptable and 
ostensibly fair path out of the imbroglio. Critics have often 
laid the blame on Nehru, and the territory's salience to India, 
for why a plebiscite was never held. Based on primary docu- 
mentation, this article makes the case that it was not a lack of 
commitment to the formula, but rather Nehru’s deeply held 
strategic and reputational fears that motivated, first, the set- 
ting of what Delhi saw as firm but fair pre-conditions, and after 
the conclusion of the US-Pakistan military pact in 1954, the 
complete rejection of the plebiscite option. 


Introduction 


May 27, 2014 marked the 50th anniversary of the death of India’s first prime 
minister, and global statesman, Jawaharlal Nehru. Along with the celebration of 
his exemplary legacy for independent India’s domestic and international profile, 
however, the event also served as a barely needed reminder of what critics and 
proponents alike—and, indeed, Nehru himself—viewed as the most painful 
blemish on his record as prime minister: the failure to find a fair and satisfactory 
resolution to India’s major territorial disputes, with Pakistan and China. 

In Kashmir,’ this failure happened despite the existence of a formula that 
at least on the surface offered a fair path out of the imbroglio—a plebiscite 
through which the people of state would decide whether to be part of India 
or Pakistan. The Indian leadership had ostensibly committed itself to the idea 
soon after the accession of Kashmir to India in October 1947, and both sides 
had officially provided their mutual acquiescence, in principle, to such a 
mechanism of resolving the dispute at the United Nations (UN) in the early 
years of the conflict. A plebiscite, however, never materialized and was 
declared as out of the question by Nehru after 1954, a policy stance that 
Delhi has persisted with ever since, all the while unilaterally integrating 
Kashmir into the Indian union. Today, both sides—begrudgingly, and rarely 
officially in the case of Pakistan—recognize that the plebiscite option for 
resolving the status of Kashmir is all but dead. 
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Based on primary documentation, this article explores Nehru’s role in why a 
plebiscite was never held, and was eventually abandoned by the Indian govern- 
ment. It particularly addresses critics’ claams—in Pakistan and in the scholarly 
community—that the failure of the plebiscite option owed itself solely to Nehru’s 
intransigence. By this account, India’s first prime minister was never completely 
sincere in his commitment to a plebiscite, and had very early on determined that 
such a vote would not be held, a conviction that ostensibly strengthened as it 
became clear that India was losing the hearts and minds of a critical mass of the 
Kashmiri people and leadership, especially in the Kashmir valley.” 

This narrative—of Nehru’s intransigence—can moreover be intuitively 
appealing given the high salience that scholars have attributed to the territory 
in dispute. As a Muslim majority state up for grabs in the immediate post- 
independence period, Kashmir has been said to symbolize a post-partition 
struggle over the very validity of the contested national identities of India and 
Pakistan—the former having adopted a secular nationalism that stands as a 
complete anti-thesis to the conception of Pakistan as the home of the Muslims of 
the Indian subcontinent.’ For India, and Nehru specifically, Kashmir gave “an 
example of communal unity and cooperation,” and the successful and peaceful 
integration of the state into the Indian union would have been a clear vindication 
of its secular national identity, invalidating thereby what was viewed as an 
archaic and regressive religious nationalism underpinning the idea of 
Pakistan.* While the nationalist value of the territory was no doubt paramount, 
there was also of course great strategic importance attached to Kashmir, located 
as it was at the apex of the subcontinent, historically buffering India from threats 
emanating from Russia, China, and Afghanistan.” Possession of the state by a 
hostile Pakistan, or by another state—were Pakistan to become “a kind of colony 
of foreign interests”°—had the potential of posing a threat to north India.’ 

Nevertheless, although there is little doubt that Kashmir was immensely 
important to Nehru and India, and salience does tell us a lot about the dispute 
itself, it proves inadequate as an explanation for Nehru’s attitude towards a 
plebiscite. Theoretically, a territory of such high salience as Kashmir should 
have been viewed as indivisible by the Indian leadership, with little or no 
variation in India’s posture over time and changing circumstance—as critics of 
Nehru contend was the case. Yet, as demonstrated later, despite the frustrating 
intractability of the dispute as a whole, the Nehru government’s policies with 
regard to Kashmir and a plebiscite were never so zero-sum. 

This article will make the case that, following the tribal invasion and 
Kashmir’s accession to India—and Delhi voluntarily making the accession 
conditional on its confirmation through a reference to the people of the state 
—Nehru’s government was indeed committed to a plebiscite, despite apprehen- 
sions about the practicability of it. Crucially, this was so not only during periods 
when Delhi was confident of a favorable verdict, but also at a time when there 
was a precipitous drop in Kashmiri support for union with India, and Nehru was 
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convinced that the state was destined to go to Pakistan. Indian preconditions for 
a plebiscite that proved unacceptable to Karachi were motivated not by some 
fundamental insincerity—as part of an elaborate delaying mechanism—on the 
part of the Indian leadership. Rather, they were influenced by Nehru’s deeply 
held fears that conceding on what Delhi saw as perfectly legitimate precondi- 
tions—enshrined no less in UN resolutions—to a Pakistani leadership with 
doubtful bona fides would carry unacceptable strategic (in the Kashmir theater) 
and reputational costs for India. 

Only after 1954 did Nehru adopt a clearly intransigent position on Kashmir, 
backing out of the plebiscite option, asserting instead that the dispute could only 
be resolved in keeping with the existing status quo that left around two thirds of 
the disputed state with India. This was a result of the conclusion of the US- 
Pakistan military pact in 1954, a development that for Nehru only magnified 
further the potential reputational and strategic costs of making any significant 
concessions to Pakistan, let alone giving up Kashmir. The dramatic change in 
context required, for Delhi, a further hardening of India’s stance in order to 
disabuse Pakistan of the impression that the former would succumb to military 
pressure, resulting in the earlier promised retraction of the plebiscite offer. From 
that point on, accession was treated as complete and incontestable. 


Independence, accession of Kashmir, and the plebiscite option 


In the lead up to partition and the eventual accession of Kashmir to India, it was 
clear that the Indian leadership was open to the idea of the state becoming part of 
Pakistan, particularly if the people of the state wished it. This was in part a 
practical reaction to the recognition that Kashmir was as, if not more, salient to a 
“tottering” Pakistan and that conflict over the territory, while it would undoubt- 
edly lead to defeat and destruction for Pakistan, would “at the same time...mean 
ruin of India also for a considerable time.”” What was more, although the costs 
of conflict were seen a prohibitively high, a conciliatory stance was facilitated by 
Nehru’s skepticism that for all the hostility of the Muslim League, it was unlikely 
that a fledgling Pakistan with or without Kashmir would—as Nehru put it to 
Sheikh Abdullah—“survive at all,” let alone be able to significantly threaten 
India, an evaluation shared by leaders of the new Pakistani state.’° 

As the lapse of British paramountcy approached, the Indian National 
Congress accepted the right of the states to join one or the other dominion as 
undisputed, only raising objection to the possibility of independence for the 
princely dominions.'' The prospect of several of these states remaining inde- 
pendent after all created the very real possibility of the “balkanization” of India, a 
concern shared by the British as well.'* With regard to Kashmir, in particular, 
Nehru’s advice to the Maharaja would only be that independence for the state 
was unwise because “in the world today such small independent entities have no 
place...”’* Barring that, Mountbatten, Nehru, and Sardar Patel all seemed to 
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agree that an outcome where Kashmir acceded to Pakistan was preferable to the 
Maharaja allowing paramountcy to lapse, and pushing the fate of the state into a 
dangerous limbo." Accordingly, given the Maharaja’s apparent inclination 
toward independence, Mountbatten attempted to convince him otherwise, 
while conveying an assurance from Patel that “if Kashmir decided to accede to 
Pakistan, we will be perfectly friendly about it.” 

The prospect of Kashmir acceding to Pakistan was especially palatable to the 
Indian leadership were it to reflect the wishes of the Kashmiri population. 
“Ascertain the wishes of your people by any means and join whichever 
Dominion your people wish to join by August 14 this year,” was therefore 
Mountbatten’s urging to the Maharaja on behalf of the Indian government in 
July 1947.'° Indeed, even as the Maharaja gradually began gravitating towards 
joining India, a desire that turned to desperation as the tribal invasion from 
Pakistan commenced on October 22, 1947, Nehru was firm—at the risk of 
infuriating the ruler and facilitating a Pakistani military fait accompli—that 
accession had to be seen to emanate from the people of the Kashmir, and 
therefore required substantial political reforms and concessions to the popular 
leader Sheikh Abdullah and his National Conference party.'” Only once this was 
done, did the Nehru government accept Kashmir’s instrument of accession, and 
send Indian troops to the state on the request of both the Maharaja and Sheikh 
Abdullah.’ According to Jha, “Nehru was prepared to lose the Valley and 
Srinagar to the raiders and take it back later, if this was necessary to force the 
Maharaja to take Abdullah into the government.” ”? 

Having accepted the instrument of accession, moreover, Mountbatten imme- 
diately informed the Maharaja that “in consistence with their policy that in the 
case of any state where the issue of accession has been the subject of dispute, the 
question of accession should be decided in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of the state, it is my Government's wish that as soon as law and order 
have been restored in Kashmir and her soil cleared of the invader the question of 
the state’s accession should be settled by a reference to the people.” The day 
after, and several times thereafter, Nehru confirmed the same to the Pakistani 
Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan.” The Indian representative to the UN did the 
same on the day (January 1, 1948) that India formally referred the dispute to the 
Security Council, seeking support against aggression from Pakistan.” 

Once the dispute was taken cognizance of by the UN, the plebiscite option 
quickly acquired centrality, as the details of the paths to a plebiscite began to 
be vociferously debated, and given more concretized form. Three resolutions 
are of particular importance in this context. Resolution 47 of the Security 
Council—adopted on April 21, 1948—made the initial call for such a solu- 
tion, noting the desire of both sides for the issue of accession to be “decided 
through the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite.”** In order 
to bring this plan to fruition, the resolution recommended as precursor, the 
withdrawal of all tribesmen and Pakistani nationals from Kashmir, and the 
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almost simultaneous reduction of Indian forces in the state to the minimum 
required for law and order. Resolution 47 further provided for the establish- 
ment of a plebiscite administration and the appointment of a plebiscite 
administrator by the UN Secretary General. Finally, in order to facilitate 
and expedite the entire process, the earlier established UN Commission on 
India and Pakistan (UNCIP) was expanded from three to five members, and 
asked to immediately proceed to the subcontinent. 

Two further resolutions followed, these issued by the newly expanded 
UNCIP, following their visit to India and Pakistan. The first UNCIP resolution 
of August 13, 1948 stipulated that Pakistan—having recently been discovered to 
have introduced regular military troops into Kashmir—first withdraw all 
nationals from the state before India progressively removed the bulk of its 
forces.” Once these truce arrangements were agreed and adhered to, consulta- 
tions over plebiscite arrangements could begin. The second UNCIP resolution 
of January 5, 1949 reiterated the acceptance by both sides of the principle of 
holding a plebiscite in Kashmir, and in accordance with the first resolution 
confirmed that such a vote would only be held once the demilitarization plan 
had been executed, and plebiscite arrangements completed, with an adminis- 
trator to oversee the plebiscite to be nominated by the UN Secretary General.” 
While it rejected the first resolution, the Indian government, after seeking some 
clarifications from the commission, acquiesced to the two UNCIP resolutions. 

It is clear then from the aforementioned discussion that despite the high 
salience of Kashmir, the territory was far from indivisible for the Indian 
leadership at this early stage. A plebiscite, in particular, seemingly offered itself 
to the Indian leadership as an obvious and eminently suitable method for 
settling the Kashmir dispute, to the extent that Nehru was willing to publicly 
express his acceptance and commitment to the mechanism, unilaterally at first 
and then bilaterally, with Pakistan and multilaterally at the UN. Why then, 
given these facts, did Nehru’s government fail to follow through on his stated 
commitments and implement a plebiscite? In what follows, I demonstrate that 
although the Indian prime minister’s commitment to a plebiscite was unwa- 
vering in principle in the early years of the dispute, it was over the details of the 
terms and conditions under which such a plebiscite could be held—specifically 
the issues related to demilitarization and state administration alluded to in the 
UN resolutions—that the mechanism would flounder. Importantly, I suggest 
that India’s position on these details regarding the prerequisites to the conduct 
of a plebiscite were a consequence of strategic and reputational considerations 
in Delhi, and not some insincerity on the part of the Indian leadership. 


Nehru’s commitment to the plebiscite option 


Critics have asserted that Nehru, given the importance of the territory, never 
really accepted the possibility of losing Kashmir, and rather used the promise 
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of a plebiscite as a delaying mechanism to cement India’s military and 
political stranglehold over the state. Pakistan’s prime minister, Liaquat Ali 
Khan expressed such skepticism early on in accusing the Indian government 
of intending to “complete their occupation of Jammu and Kashmir and get 
entire control over its territory under superficial attractive slogan that ulti- 
mately the fate of Kashmir will be decided by people of Kashmir...”*° 
Scholars have similarly pointed to Nehru’s occasional expression of skepti- 
cism about the wisdom and practicality of holding a plebiscite. Noorani, for 
instance, points to a missive from Nehru to Sheikh Abdullah in August 1952 
in which the former admitted to having “ruled out the plebiscite for all 
practical purposes.””” 

Such an argument moreover implies that to the extent that there was any 
sincerity to the offer, the intention was always of only holding a plebiscite 
under conditions that would ensure India’s retention of Kashmir. Hence the 
early enthusiasm for a plebiscite, when Nehru believed India had both 
Abdullah’s and the Kashmiri population’s favor,** and its rejection by 1954, 
as support for India in the state dropped precipitously, particularly in the 
lead up to, and the aftermath of, Abdullah’s removal from power and 
imprisonment in August 1953.”° 

Contrary to these assertions, however, historical evidence strongly points 
to the Indian government’s commitment to the plebiscite until 1954. This 
was true not only in the early years when Nehru privately and publicly 
welcomed a plebiscite “as early as possible,” in order to “put an end to this 
business of the doubt of others,”*° and indeed convinced Abdullah against 
taking any actions which would confirm Kashmir’s accession to India in 
violation of India’s commitment to a plebiscite.” Indeed, Nehru “repeatedly 
emphasized to Sheikh Abdullah and other Ministers in Kashmir that it would 
be a wrong approach for the constituent assembly even to discuss such 
subjects as accession,” a fact confirmed by one of Nehru’s greatest detractors, 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee.** 

The more striking evidence of the Indian government’s commitment to a 
plebiscite, however, lies in Nehru’s serious revival of the option in late 1953, 
when both Abdullah and public opinion in Kashmir had turned decidedly 
anti-India.*’ By June 1953, Nehru had conceded that were a plebiscite to be 
held in the state, India was sure to lose, and that Delhi could not seek to hold 
on to Kashmir “at the point of a bayonet.”** President Rajendra Prasad 
shared the assessment,” and concluded that while a solution along the status 
quo was ideal for India, Delhi could suggest to Karachi either zonal plebis- 
cites, or a plebiscite restricted to the valley, which would likely mean losing 
the Kashmir valley, but at least leave Jammu with India.°*° 

In accordance with this advice, in late July 1953 Nehru began giving the 
plebiscite a new push in meetings with the Pakistani leadership. To the soon 
to be head of the Kashmir administration, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, 
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Nehru wrote that while India’s efforts in Kashmir had been in vain, “even so 
we have to behave decently and honorably, adhering to what we have stood 
for.”?” Even as public mood in Kashmir worsened with Abdullah’s dismissal, 
Nehru wrote to Prasad that his government’s policy with regard to the 
plebiscite would remain the same." At the same time, he began to actively 
sell the idea to Bakshi, in full cognizance that it was “obvious that some parts 
of the state will plump for India; other parts for Pakistan.”°” 

Consequently, Nehru raised the proposal officially during talks with the 
Pakistani leadership in August 1953. He prefaced the offer to resuscitate the 
plebiscite option with the assertion that the “only way left was to cast the 
responsibility for the settlement on the people of Kashmir themselves,” even 
calling for a “different approach” to the disposition of Indian and Pakistani 
forces in the state, so as to not unnecessarily retard the holding of a vote.*° 
The Indian government’s only demand during these talks was that the 
plebiscite administrator not be from one of the major powers, so as to 
avoid embroiling the dispute again in great power politics.” 

Important to note here is the fact that it was Nehru who initiated the 
proposal, rather than having it imposed upon him, and that the offer was 
made despite initial opposition from the new leadership in Kashmir.“ That 
he was willing to do so at this point, despite anticipating defeat, makes 
problematic arguments that Delhi had sought to avoid a plebiscite all 
along, or only desired it under conditions where a positive outcome was 
assured. As Nehru had seemingly concluded, and wrote to the Pakistani 
prime minister: “we are not going to settle this problem by mere cleverness 
or trying to overreach each other. We are also not going to settle it by 
coercive processes, whether they are of the nature of war or some other. 
Nor can it be settled by coercion exercised on the people of Kashmir or any 
large section thereof.”** 


India and the failure of the plebiscite option 


If Nehru’s intentions were sincere, what then was the Indian role in a 
plebiscite never taking place? From the very beginning, India adopted a 
firm stance on two primary issues regarding the conditions under which 
a vote would be held: one, the disposition of the two sides’ military forces 
(the “quantum of forces”), and second, the nature of the political dispensa- 
tion in Kashmir in the lead up to, and during the conduct of the plebiscite.“ 
On the first question, Delhi insisted on a complete demilitarization by 
Pakistan (including the tribal and “Azad” Kashmir forces) of the territory 
under its control, which would be accompanied by the withdrawal of the bulk 
of Indian forces in Kashmir.“ In essence, the Indian stance was that “all 
armed forces should be removed from the Pakistan side of the ceasefire line 
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and that Pakistan should exercise no authority over the area which it 
invaded.”*° 

Delhi’s second pre-condition required that following demilitarization a 
plebiscite would be conducted under the authority of the existing adminis- 
tration in the state, and not—as Pakistan and others demanded—under an 
“impartial” administration. Nehru rejected the prospect of “any other admin- 
istration to be imposed on Jammu and Kashmir” as interference in the 
internal affairs of India and Kashmir.“ To address concerns that such an 
arrangement would simply allow India and Abdullah to manufacture an 
outcome, however, Indian officials made clear that UN appointees could 
organize and conduct the plebiscite as long as their authority was seen to 
derive from the Kashmir administration.“ 

From 1947 through to Nehru’s offer in 1953, Delhi’s position on these 
two issues constituted the primary Indian obstacle to a plebiscite.“ Such 
pre-conditions, however, were not part of an elaborate Indian effort to 
forestall the very possibility of a plebiscite being held in Kashmir. Rather, 
as I demonstrate in the following section, such Indian prerequisites were 
influenced to a significant degree by a concern in Delhi that the failure to 
stipulate these conditions—conditions that were viewed to be in accordance 
with both UN resolutions, and what Indian officials saw as their legal rights 
in the state—would carry prohibitive strategic and reputational costs that 
were liable to be exploited by a hostile Pakistan, the credibility of whose 
commitments was highly suspect. 


Commitment problem in the Kashmir theater 


In Indian perceptions during this period, while a weak Pakistan posed little in 
the nature of an overarching threat, the situation in the theater of conflict itself 
was far less sanguinary. In Kashmir, Pakistan—despite lacking physical control 
of much of the territory, or the overall military capability to match India— 
enjoyed the benefit of being able to project itself militarily with greater ease. 
The two major land routes that had connected Kashmir to British India passed 
through Pakistan, and significantly the only all-weather road linking Kashmir 
to the outside world connected Srinagar to Rawalpindi.” Even before the tribal 
invasion, Nehru had noted with fear the ease with which Pakistani troops 
could enter the state “when the winter isolates Kashmir” from India.” 
Following the invasion, of course, Pakistan’s logistical advantages naturally 
meant that—as Mountbatten would articulate—“for every crore that it [mili- 
tary conflict in Kashmir] cost India, undoubtedly Pakistan would hardly have 
to spend a lakh.””? 

Although these strategic advantages Pakistan enjoyed in Kashmir made its 
leadership’s protestations of benign intentions suspect to Delhi, Pakistani 
commitments were only made less credible by perceptions in India of 
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Karachi’s inveterate hostility. Soon after partition, fear that Pakistan was 


intent on “balkanizing” India had led Nehru to comment on the Muslim 
953 
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League’s “utter lack of bona fides and its venom and enmity against India. 
At a more immediate level, such suspicions were confirmed in what Nehru 
firmly believed to be the Pakistan government’s active role in the planning 
and execution of the tribal assault on Kashmir.” These perceptions naturally 
made for a severe dearth of confidence in Delhi that Pakistan would adhere 
to any of its stated commitments. As G. S. Bajpai, the then Secretary General 
of the Indian Ministry of External Affairs (MEA) put it, extreme hate for 
India in Pakistan meant that any settlement (on Kashmir or any other issue) 
was unlikely to be “sincere or enduring.””° 

It was this intense commitment problem that the Indian leadership faced 
in the Kashmir theater that engendered strategic and reputational concerns 
in Delhi, which in turn manifested themselves in Indian firmness with regard 
to the conditions under which a plebiscite could be held in the state. 


The strategic calculus 


Strategic concerns were most pertinent to Indian demands on the quantum 
of forces issue. For Nehru, even with an end to the fighting in Kashmir, there 
was “no surety of good behavior on the Pakistan side and even less on the 
part of the tribes.””® With such little faith in Pakistani bona fides, a complete 
withdrawal of Indian troops (as demanded by Pakistan) was out of the 
question.” Given Pakistan’s logistical advantages, and its “neurotic mood 
and hostile actions,” an “insurance against such recurrence of aggression” 
was viewed as imperative.” The prospect of Pakistani military presence in 
the plebiscite area was therefore even less acceptable,” given—as Dixon 
concluded—“the experience that India had of what occurred in the autumn 
of 1947. 

Such concerns mounted over the years with the perception of increasing 
bellicosity in Pakistan, as well as the strengthening of (pro) Pakistani military 
presence and capabilities in Kashmir. By 1951, tensions over the formation of 
the Kashmir constituent assembly as well as communal tensions in Bengal 
were perceived in Delhi to have generated a strong mood of jehad within even 
the highest echelons in Pakistan.°' In view of the Rawalpindi conspiracy—a 
failed coup by Pakistan Army officers seeking more assertive policies in 
Kashmir—and Liaquat Ali Khan’s assassination in October 1951, the Indian 
leadership became increasingly fearful that control of Pakistan might either 
pass to “wild men,” or result in Pakistani adventurism in Kashmir to divert 
attention from the domestic ferment.’ As Nehru colorfully observed, the 
government in Pakistan was “like someone riding a bicycle. They feel the 
moment they return to normalcy the bicycle stops and they fall down.” In 
this context, the formation of the constituent assembly was likely to be “the 
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final nail in the coffin as far as Kashmir was concerned,” possibly prompting 
Karachi to resort to force.” 

Such risks were further compounded by the progressive strengthening of 
the Pakistan backed “Azad Kashmir” forces, a development that even the 
UNCIP noted “makes the withdrawal of forces, particularly those of India, a 
far more difficult matter to arrange...”°° By early 1953, the “Azad” forces had 
become stronger, better trained, and well equipped, and for Nehru the fact 
that these troops were backed up by regular Pakistani concentrations at a 
distance of around 20-25 miles from the ceasefire line only magnified the 
threat they posed. Significant Indian military presence in Kashmir was 
viewed therefore as an absolute necessity so as to secure the state prior to 
and during a plebiscite, with any reduction possible only “if all Pakistan 
troops were withdrawn from ‘Azad’ area and ‘Azad’ forces disarmed and 
disbanded.””” 

Substantive concessions on the quantum of forces issue were consequently 
made unfeasible under conditions where Delhi feared that to do so would 
present Pakistan with exploitable military-strategic advantages. Moreover, 
given the fundamental concerns about Pakistan’s sincerity, concessions with 
regard to the political administration of the state were regarded as similarly 
dangerous. By diminishing Indian sovereignty over Kashmir, and yielding to 
Pakistan’s claims for parity in the state, the Indian leadership feared they 
would provide Karachi with a legitimate political vantage point from which 
to further intensify their challenge. The demand for an “impartial” adminis- 
tration by Pakistan was viewed as a ploy, which if conceded would surely have 
been exploited by Pakistan. Hence, the insistence that Kashmir’s accession to 
India was final and valid until a plebiscite was held, and that until that point, 
Pakistan had no constitutional position in the state and therefore could play no 
role in the preparations and conduct of a plebiscite.® 

What could be more advantageous to Pakistan, Nehru would consequently 
ask Dixon, than to be able to say that they had “kicked out the Kashmir 
Government and the India Government from Kashmir...[that would be] 
patently ninety per cent of victory for Pakistan then and there, quite apart 
from the plebiscite.”® India’s experience had demonstrated that vague for- 
mulas and commitments were dangerous with an “amazingly unscrupulous” 
Pakistan, with whom “sometimes it almost appears that unscrupulousness 
pays.””° Conciliatory moves, therefore, were expected to only present Karachi 
with a military-strategic or political position from which to make further, 
more extensive, demands in Kashmir. 


Reputational calculus 


For the Indian government, the potential reputational implications of their 
actions were equally of concern. That the Indian leadership was open to 
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Pakistan’s acquisition of the state from early on, if the people of Kashmir so 
wished, indicated on the one hand that compromise in an off itself did not 
suggest itself as reputationally costly to Delhi. Indeed, for Nehru in particu- 
lar, the concessions that his government was willing to make were more 
indicative of Indian generosity and benevolence, rather than weakness. He 
would therefore repeatedly emphasize to Pakistani leaders that in offering a 
plebiscite, despite Kashmir having legally acceded to them, the Indian gov- 
ernment “had already gone far further than they need have done... [even 
though] there was no necessity for them to have done this.””’ 

On the other hand, however, the threat Pakistan posed within the Kashmir 
theater itself, its better logistical position to project military power in the 
state, and perhaps most importantly Karachi’s complicity in the tribal inva- 
sion, made the terms and conditions under which compromise, and particu- 
larly a plebiscite, was to be given effect to of great reputational import to the 
Indian leadership. Underlying Nehru’s fear that whatever suggestions India 
made, Pakistan would take advantage of and ask for more,” was a strong 
reputational logic. Accordingly, not only was there a desire in Delhi to avoid 
concessions that altered the military-strategic or political context in 
Pakistan’s favor, but also an insistence that no concessions be made which 
might signal weakness. Indian firmness that a certain basic set of conditions 
be met before a plebiscite could be held was, to a good degree, motivated by 
this imperative for reputation building.” 

Soon after the tribal invasion, therefore, Nehru argued that the mere desire 
for peace with Pakistan, and concessions to that end, were ironically more 
likely to precipitate war. “Any surrender” by India to “this kind of aggression 
would lead to continuing aggressions elsewhere... [and] war would become 
inevitable between India and Pakistan.””* Pakistan’s failure to formally agree to 
a plebiscite, two months after it had been offered by India, was viewed in Delhi 
as a clear indication that peace was only possible if India resisted aggression 
firmly, since “that is the only way Pakistan seems to understand.””° 

Moreover, on legal and moral grounds, the Indian leadership considered 
their case to be strong, while Pakistan stood undisputedly condemned. To 
succumb to aggression on policies that were “consider[ed] on both moral and 
practical grounds to be perfectly justifiable,” was therefore viewed as even 
more reputationally damaging, and therefore unacceptable.’° Peace, after all, 
Nehru contended, could not be achieved were it to be based on “untruth, 
immorality and acceptance of brutal aggression.””” Pakistan’s whole policy, 
as that of the Muslim league before it, had been premised on the efficacy of 
“threat and bullying,” where “appeasement only leads to more bullying.””* 

This perception necessitated, from the Indian perspective, a clear stance of 
not submitting to coercion. Delhi’s preconditions to a plebiscite in insisting 
on first rectifying Pakistani aggression and denying Karachi any standing in 
the state, therefore, sought to serve this very end. Any other approach, and 
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“aggression stands justified and will be repeated as in the past.””’ Criticism at 
the UN, therefore, also earned Indian annoyance for failing to acknowledge 
that the “acceptance of any aggression at any time and more especially in the 
present circumstances, means encouraging it for the future and has very far- 
reaching consequences.”*” By staying firm, Delhi sought to signal not only to 
Pakistan that “gangster tactics” would not work, but also to the great powers 
at the UN that India would not succumb to their “bullying.”** 

To the Indian prime minister, it was extraordinary that despite India’s 
generous concessions, “gradually the aggressor wants equality with us in 
everything, and a step further, it wants predominance in everything.”*” Any 
further compromise by India, it was felt, would signal that Pakistan had 
succeeded in aggression “with all the psychological and other consequences 
that flow from it.”? The Indian approach to the Kashmir dispute was 
therefore essentially conceived in Delhi as one “in which firmness is tem- 
pered by reason and restraint.” Being overly accommodative was seen as 
unwise, and the appeal by others for “greatness” on India’s part as hardly 
appropriate, because it was precisely such a logic that led in fact to appease- 
ment, with all it negative implications.” 


Taking the plebiscite option off the table 


The hopes for a concerted push toward plebiscite in Kashmir, which the late 
1953 bilateral talks had evoked, were soon crushed with India’s abrupt 
withdrawal of the offer. The wishes of the people of Kashmir, which until 
recently had held priority for Nehru, were now seemingly sidelined. By late 
1954, the Indian prime minister had confessed that despite the fact that 
Karachi now seemed “anxious to have a settlement and is prepared to go 
some distance for it,” he himself saw “no way out except a recognition by 
both parties of the status quo, subject to minor modifications.”*° Indeed, by 
now, Nehru was asking his envoys to make no reference to the plebiscite 
issue in any talks with their Pakistani interlocutors.’ Having reluctantly 
entered into talks with Pakistani leaders in May 1955, Nehru made it clear 
that the “only practical and safe way of dealing with it [Kashmir] was to 
accept present conditions as they were, that is, the status quo, and then 
proceed on that basis.” He yet again ruled out a plebiscite in talks with 
Pakistani leaders in 1956, despite indications that Karachi was now willing 
even to accept his 1953 proposal of a plebiscite along regional lines.” As 
Nehru made clear to heads of Indian missions abroad, while he had not 
discounted the possibility of further talks with Pakistan, his government 
would “no longer talk on the old basis.””° 

The crucial development to trigger this drastic reversal of policy by India 
was the US-Pakistan Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement of 1954, whereby 
Pakistan agreed to enter into a defense relationship with the United States, in 
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return for substantial military aid. Even prior to the 1953 talks, there had 
been concern in Delhi regarding reports in the American and Pakistani 
presses of the impending military pact.” Soon after those talks, as the 
prospect of the military agreement began to concretize, Nehru warned 
Karachi that they had a choice between winning Kashmir through plebiscite, 
and entering a military alliance with the United States.” He emphasized that 
prior discussions had taken place in “a particular context which existed then, 
and which exists, if you like even today,” but would change dramatically were 
the pact to be concluded, meaning that all “problems will be seen in a new 
light.””° 

Once the US-Pakistan agreement was officially concluded, therefore, Delhi 
unsurprisingly reversed its position on the plebiscite, as promised. For Delhi, 
the pact, by fundamentally changing expectations regarding Pakistan’s mili- 
tary capabilities and bargaining strength in Kashmir, heightened the intensity 
of the potential strategic and reputational costs attendant on compromise 
along old lines. In response, the Indian leadership assumed a position of 
increasing firmness, key to which was a refusal to any longer contemplate a 
plebiscite in Kashmir, and insist instead on a solution along the prevailing 
status quo. 


Strategic logic 


From a strategic perspective, the US-Pakistan pact promised to so change the 
military balance in the subcontinent, that a plebiscite and the prospect of 
losing Kashmir, both of which had so far been acceptable to the Indian 
leadership, became immediately problematic. With regard to the plebiscite 
and Kashmir theater specifically, the pact was seen in Delhi to only further 
complicate the already contentious quantum of forces issue.** As Nehru saw 
it, with their progressively augmented military capabilities added to pre- 
existing logistical advantages, even moving Pakistani troops 20 or 30 miles 
behind the ceasefire line would have done very little to mitigate the strategic 
quandary that India faced.’ It had consequently become “absurd to talk of 
demilitarization,”’° and India needed to “retain full liberty to keep such 
forces and military equipment in Kashmir” as was seen fit.” Any major 
withdrawal from Kashmir was inconceivable given the ease with which an 
aggressive Pakistan, likely to over time be equipped with more potent 
military forces, could resort to force in the state.” With a satisfactory 
demilitarization formula unlikely to be found, the pursuit of a plebiscite 
also lost any practical meaning for the Indian leadership. 

Beyond the Kashmir theater and the plebiscite, moreover, the military 
pact also meant that the prospect of losing Kashmir itself became strate- 
gically unacceptable.”’ “It is not merely the Kashmir question that has 
become much more difficult,” Nehru declared, “but a serious threat has 
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arisen to India’s security.”'°° The military aid to Pakistan was expected to 
both “facilitate and encourage aggression,” regardless of American 
assurances.'°' Based on such fears, by early 1954 Nehru began to raise 
serious concerns about military preparedness at home.” For someone 
who had all along emphasized the importance of economic and industrial 
development as a foundation for military strength in the future, Nehru 
now concluded that security “cannot be provided for by some long dis- 
tance programme of production,” and required serious consideration of 
rapid military acquisitions. 1°? 

Political developments in Pakistan only exacerbated fears in India that any 
concessions, including the loss of Kashmir itself, would be exploited toward 
further imperiling Indian security. As the military acquired political supre- 
macy across the border, Nehru felt that Pakistan’s government “did not have 
a political or economic purpose or background, but was moved by a men- 
tality which was adventurous and military...”'°* A government, Nehru felt, 
that had used the bogey of an Indian threat to divert attention domestically 
from poor governance, could only be expected to become even more adven- 
turous with the generous military aid it was receiving.” “So far as the 
external danger to India is concerned,” Nehru concluded, “the only possible 
danger is from Pakistan.”'°° 


Reputational considerations 


Beyond the strategic calculus, the drastically changed context in the subcon- 
tinent made reputation building even more necessary for Delhi. Given the 
prior experience of use of force by Pakistan, accompanied now by that 
country’s rapidly increasing military capabilities, intransigence with regard 
to Kashmir—including the rejection of a plebiscite—became a means of 
demonstrating firmness and resolve on India’s part. 

For Nehru, it was apparent that in Pakistan the belief now prevailed that 
faced with greater strength, India would have no choice but to sooner or later 
relent on Kashmir. Pakistan was seemingly engulfed in talk of jehad, with 
open boasts that having built up military strength, Karachi intended to speak 
to India from a position of strength.'°’ This increasing confidence in 
Pakistan manifested itself in extensive demands made during the 1955 
talks, which to Nehru were terms reminiscent of those dictated by a victor 
to the surrendering enemy." Following the failure of those talks, the 
Pakistani prime minister had also allegedly made clear—reflecting growing 
confidence that time was on his country’s side—that he was no longer “going 
to seek interview with Nehru but if Nehru wants discussions on Kashmir” 
they could meet, provided the venue was Karachi.” Indeed, by 1957, the 
new Pakistani leader, Huseyn Suhrawardy was publicly claiming that India’s 
stranglehold over Kashmir was breaking, and that Pakistan’s involvement in 
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the western alliance had made “a favorable turn in the Kashmir dispute 
possible.”'!° Increasing border violations added to the concern that the 
Pakistani leadership sought to “settle disputes with India from what is called 
a position of strength.” ™! 

India’s response, Nehru now determined, was to demonstrate even greater 
firmness on Kashmir so as to leave no room for doubt in Pakistan that his 
government would not succumb in the face of military threats, and Pakistan’s 
increasing bargaining strength. Hence the insistence that the status quo was 
the maximum Delhi was willing to concede in Kashmir, and the decision to 
withdraw even that offer once Karachi had rejected it." Instead, Nehru 
instructed his officials that the “question of partition does not arise now and 
must not be raised.”’'* The Indian leadership were determined to not weaken 
in any way, or even suggest that they were willing to discuss or make 
alternative proposals,''* which might be treated as commitments, until 
India’s “honor as a country is not vindicated.”'’” Altogether absurd, it was 
felt, were calls to India to make “generous gestures” in the interest of peace, 
gestures that would smack more of surrender than anything else.''® “I am 
quite sure,” Nehru had by now concluded, “that if the Kashmir issue was 
settled even to the satisfaction of Pakistan, our troubles with Pakistan will 
continue. The issue is a much deeper one.” 

Indeed, Nehru now confessed that in hindsight his government had in 
previous years been too “reasonable” and “decent” in the interest of peace.’ 
“In the past we made a mistake in being too accommodating to Pakistan,” 
Nehru wrote, and those earlier concessions were now being held against 
India as commitments.''” “It may well be,” he acknowledged, “that if we had 
adopted a somewhat more rigid policy right from the beginning...we might 
have been in a better position to deal with this question now...As usual, 
those who want a settlement are always at a slight disadvantage as compared 
to those who do not want it except on their own basis, that is, surrender by 
the other party.” With this recognition, Nehru concluded that the only 
viable response to Pakistan and its backers’ attempts to bully and frighten 
India was to adopt an even firmer stance.'*' The plebiscite proposal had been 
“picked up and misused by Pakistan,” and the Indian government was no 
longer willing to put itself in a similar position.’ 

The essence of the matter, as Nehru saw it, was that while Pakistan persisted 
with its hostility, India was “neither a small nor an ignoble country to submit to 
threats and bullying.”'** Although peace with Pakistan was desirable, the 
Indian government could not concede on its basic demands because doing 
so “only encourages the other party to open its mouth wider, claim more and 
shout more.” “Surrender,” after all, “creates a position of future demands for 
surrender and so it goes on step by step.” ^ Peace, therefore, and a resolution 
of the Kashmir problem that ignored “certain basic issues and which endeavors 
to put us on the same level as Pakistan—that is the aggressor and the aggressed 
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continue on the same level” was simply unacceptable to Nehru.” To the 
extent that Pakistan was unresponsive to these terms, such concerns underlay 
the failure of the plebiscite option under Nehru. 


Conclusion 


Most prominent accounts of the Kashmir dispute attribute Nehru’s role in 
the failure to achieve peace to the immense nationalist, strategic, and even 
emotional value India’s first prime minister attached to the territory. To 
critics of Nehru, such high stakes created a sense of indivisibility about the 
disputed territory that naturally engendered an intransigence, and even 
insincerity, in how the Indian government of the time addressed the 
dispute both bilaterally and in international forums. Such a posture argu- 
ably manifested itself most starkly in the failure of what at the time 
seemed the most reasonable and fair means of determining the future of 
the state: a plebiscite wherein the people of the state would decide their 
own fates. 

This article has made the case that strong as the pull of Kashmir was for 
Nehru and the Indian government, it rendered neither the territory indi- 
visible nor Delhi’s approach to it duplicitous. Indeed, and no doubt with 
some reluctance, Nehru remained committed to compromise and to carry- 
ing out a plebiscite in Kashmir until 1954, even during times when he and 
others in Delhi were convinced that the disenchanted people of the state 
would throw their lot in with Pakistan. Rather, the Indian obstacles to the 
plebiscite—pre-conditions regarding demilitarization and the political dis- 
pensation in the state—were motivated not by a desire to stall the process 
altogether, but by fear that making concessions on those issues would 
carry with them strategic and reputational costs in the Kashmir theater 
that would be easily exploited by a Pakistan that had already demonstrated 
hostile intentions. 

Only in 1954 did Nehru abandon the idea of a plebiscite, insisting instead 
on settling the issue in keeping with the existing status quo. This the Indian 
government did directly in response to Pakistan signing a military pact with 
the United States, a development that Delhi feared only exacerbated the 
strategic and reputational costs of any concessions in Kashmir. For Nehru, 
the dramatically changed context made, on the one hand, the loss of Kashmir 
strategically unviable, and on the other necessitated the adoption of an 
increasingly intransigent stance to convey Indian resolve to a hostile and 
increasingly potent adversary. This change of approach of course signified 
the end of the plebiscite as a viable option from Delhi’s perspective. Instead, 
the Indian government began functioning on the basis that, as one scholar 
has put it, “Kashmir’s accession to India was final and irrevocable, not 
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subject to negotiation with Pakistan or, by implication, with the 
Kashmiris, '° and this continues to be Delhi’s stance today. 
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